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LETTER FROM BENJAMIN BATES, 
To a Member of the Legislature of Virginia. 


The friendly manner in which we discussed 
together the principles of our memorial, (now 
before the legislature) induces me to hope that 
a few additional observations will receive a can- 
did and impartial consideration. 

It would be useless, I apprehend, in introdu- 
cing this subject, to enter into any minute en- 
quiry respecting the nature and extent of the 
rights of men in society; or to examine any of 
the various theories of government to find in how 
many ways these rights have been abused. The 
American people understand this subject—they 
did not, in establishing the empire of liberty on 
the basis of equal laws, look to the pittance of 
privilege which had, in different ages, been ex- 
_.torted from bigotry, or wrung from the grasp of 

power. No—they were men, and conscious of 
their rights—they were brethren, and saw that 
their rights were equal. To preserve them, 
they did not set up human beings, like them- 
selves, with crowns and mitres on their heads, 
and commit to their ambition, cupidity and ca- 
price, for safe-keeping and distribution, those 
sacred immunities with which their Creator had 
endowed them, which he had made co-existent 
with mind itself, inherent and unalienable. 

It was to presetve to themselves these inesti- 
mable blessings; to transmit them to their chil- 
dren ; to them forever from usurpation ; 
that, viewing the whole ground of polity with a 
discriminating eye, they declared irrevocably, 
that conscience belongs to God, and civil gov- 
ernment to the people. On this principle their 
whole political structure is erected ; hence the 
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law emanates, and every power in the govern- 
ment is bound by its authority. So it stands 
upon paper—but how does it operate in prac- 
tice? Is the liberty of conscience indeed pre- 
served inviolate ? Do the laws impose no other 
restraint on religious freedom than are sufficient 
to preserve the peace and order of society? Are 
none of the honest and inoffensive inhabitants of 
this commonwealth taxed, fined or harassed, in 
their persons or property, on account of their 
religious tenets? These are questions on which 
the patriot and statesman may ponder, but the 
answer is obvious and undeniable. The liberty 
of conscience is abridged: the laws do impose 
other restraints than those contemplated by the 
act establishing religious freedom—and anumber 
of peaceable and useful citizens are exposed to 
fines and penalties on account of their religious 
principles. How is this infraction of natural 
and constitutional right to be accounted for? 
It will not be said that either these people or 
their principles were unknown, when the decla- 
ration of rights was made, and the form of gov- 
ernment established. It will not be pretended 
that they were excluded from the common pri- 
vileges of citizens and the common rights of 
humanity. No, but it is said that the govern- 
ment must be defended ; and they are therefore 
enrolled for the purpose of learning the use of 
the firelock and bayonet, and for acquiring the 
art of inflicting death with the greatest expedi- 
tion and effect—men whose religion is a system 
of universal benevolence, who believe that God 
Almighty forbids animosity, revenge and vio- 
lence, and who are assured that disobedience to 
his commands involves dreadful and eternal 
consequences. 

This Society of Friends maintains, with the 
framers of our constitution, and in conformity ‘ 
with the repeatedly declared sense of the Ameri- 
can people, that government has no right to 
bring the laws of God and man into competition : 
and that there exists no authority in any de- 
partment thereof to cancel, abridge, restrain or 
modify, the liberty of conscience. When this 
declaration was solemnly made the last time by 
the le of this State, and reciprocated by the 
whole Union, the Society of Friends were ex- 
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empt by law, as well as by their constitutional 
privileges, both from militia duty and personal 
service in war. Did not the law, which after- 
wards subjected them under heavy penalties to 
all the requisitions of the military system, 
abridge liberty of conscience which had been thus 
solemnly guaranteed? And if it did, ought not an 
evidence of the fact and an appeal to the justice 
of their country, to be sufficient to restore them 
to their rights? The fact is undeniable, the 
appeal is made, and its success perhaps, ought 
not to be doubted. But, in the meantime, the 
subject is variously canvassed, and many objec- 
tions and difficulties are thrown in the way. 
We have referred, in our memorial, to the rights 
of conscience as a natural and constitutional 
privilege—but we are told that the liberty of 
conscience is an abstract principle, and as such 
is not to be relied on in particular cases? What 
is an abstract principle? Is it some remote, un- 
interesting truth, which may be indifferently 
remembered or forgotten? or is it some propo- 
sition to which the understanding assents, but 
which is still to be tested by experience? Now 
it cannot be supposed that the men selected by 
the people to mark out the boundaries of the 
laws and to fix the limits of power, in a great, 
free and enlightened nation, would so insignifi- 
cantly employ their time and abuse their trust, 
as to set down as a declaration of rights, any 
random proposition that might chance to occur 
to their recollection, as true. The fathers of 
American liberty did not attract to themselves 
the gratitude of their country and the admira- 
tion of the world, by writing merely what was 
true, but for selecting the very truths they meant 
to establish ; for drawing an insuperable, unal- 
terable line of separation between those powers 
which a free people may confide in their govern- 
ment, and those inherent and unalienable rights 
which they retain to themselves. It was ex- 
pressly for the preservation of these rights that 
the constitution was formed. Its barriers were 
laid strong and deep around them, and where- 
ever they are broken down, tyranny and oppres- 
sion will resume their course. Nor can it be 
thought that this liberty of conscience was in- 
troduced as a new or untried principle. The 
statesmen of our country were not such novices 
in the subjects of law and government, or so un- 
acquainted with human nature, as to suppose 
that the right of conscience had never been 
tested. Nor would they, if such had been their 
opinions, expose the nation to difficulties! No, 
these men understood their subject: its nature, 
its history and its importance, were familiar to 
their minds. They knew how readily the pride 
of opinion and the possession of power, combine 
to produce intolerance. They knew that a de- 
nial of these rights constitutes the worst species 
of tyranny. Nations have groaned’ for ages 
under its influence: and to preserve this coun- 
try from a similar fate, they held forth the 


rights of conscience, not as an abstract meta- 
physical notion, but as a living indestructible pri- 
vilege, of which no law should ever deprive a 
citizen. 


with such anxious solicitude 
them in the Constitution, and protect them with 
such jealous care from the power of the Legis- 
lature? Is not the government derived from 
the people? 
agents, and solely for their benefit? And can- 
not the people be trusted with the guardianship 
of their own privileges? The answer is plain— 
a government of the people is necessarily a gov- 
ernment of the majority; but the majority, if 
they are not bound by constitutional restraints, 
may, in securing their own rights, overlook or 
violate the rights of others. But would it not 
be mockery to tell the minority, under these 
circumstances, that they ought not to complain 
—that their country is a free republic, and 
themselves integral parts of the sovereign 
authority? Would they not be sensible that 
their rights and liberties depended on the will 
and lay at the mercy of individuals; and that, 
however many or few those individuals might 
be, and under whatever forms their proceedings 
might be conducted, an arbitrary government is 
still a despotism, and the subjects of it are slaves? 
Hence the necessity of constitutional restric- 
tions; and when these are properly established 
—when the government simply occupies the 
ground on which it is placed, and exercises only 
the power which has been submitted to its dis- 
cretion, the decisions of the majority become the 
legitimate rules of action; and every member of 
the community (whatever be his opinion of their 
wisdom or expedience) is bound to obey them. 
This is presumed to be the true definition of a 
free government. But of what avail, under any 
form of government, is the attempt to enslave 
the mind? As soon would the academy devise 
means to arrest or control the revolution of the 
solar system, as the legislature of any country 
find laws that would bind the free spirit of man. 
How long has tyranny tortured its invention and 
varied its apparatus for discovering this grand 
desideratum ? 
have been tried—stripes, fetters, and dungeons, 
have done their best—racks, flames, and gib- 
bets, have exhausted all their powers, and all 
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But why was it necessary to guard these rights 
? Why enshrine 


Is it not administered by their 


Creeds, tests, and anathemas 


have ended in miserable disappointment—and is 
it not extremely difficult to conceive how the no- 
tion ever came to be entertained, on this side of 
the Atlantic, that the thing is still practicable? 
The genius of our country did not borrow even the 
mildest feature of such a system; and it is cer- 
tainly not congenial with our habits of thinking, 
to suppose that the mind may be fettered by 
putting a chain upon the legs; or that a man’s 
heart can be divested of its convictions by a war- 
rant to take his cattle. But, admitting that the 
liberty of conscience is both a natural and con- 
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stitutional right, and thatit is physically impossi- 
ble to control the free agency of the mind, still, 
it is contended, an expedient may be found 
which shall protect those rights from violation, 
and at the same time satisfy the law, which 
would otherwise infringe them. Thus—if the 
legislature enjoin the performance of certain 
duties, on which, it is supposed, the very exis- 
tence of the government depends, and those du- 
ties happen to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of any individual, let that indivdual pay 
an equivalent, and be excused. If it be a mili- 
tary service, for instance, and his religious prin- 
ciples forbid him to fight, let him pay a tax for 


May I enquire what it is that constitutes the 
obligation to fight for one’s country? I mean 
te apply the question to a free people—for under 
a despotism the will of the master is the obliga- 
tion of the slave. What is it then in a free 
country that induces a man to go towar? Is it 
for the protection of his rights? But what 
rights has he to protect, whose most essential 
privileges are already wrested from him? Or 
is it the interest which every individual feels in 
prese: ving his property—his home, his children 
and his friends? Have not allsome interesting 
attachment,—have not all some endearing ob- 
jects that cling about the heart? Is not the 
the support of schools, and make the tax equal | aggregate of these their country? Every man, 
to the military service. The argument fairly | therefore, engaged by common consent, in a de- 
stated, stands thus—the Legislature shall not|fensive war, considers that he is fighting for 
restrain the free exercise of conscience; but| himself and his domestic enjoyments: his home 
they may levy a tax upon the advantages de-| identified with his country—and he is using 
rived from the exemption. Have I any objec-|those means which his own reason and con- 
tion to the support of schools? Far from-it| science approve for its defence? We too have 
—I should rejoice to see knowledge and virtue | homes, and a little property, and children and 
diffused among the lower classes of society; I| friends, whose welfare is dearer than life. We 
would cheerfully pay an equivalent for the pur-|too connect them with our country, and for their 
pose, and might even be disposed to encourage it | preservation would make any sacrifice which our 

y a voluntary contribution; but when I pay ajreason and conscience would approve. But 
partial tax—a fine, I am neither discharging the | these forbid us to fight. The Being from whom 
common duties of a citizen, nor doing an act of| we derive life and its enjoyments, the God that 
benevolence. I am paying a debt and—for what|judgeth the earth, has a right to prescribe to 
consideration? Plainly, for being allowed to|his creatures the conditions upon which his 
enjoy liberty of conscience. But I do not de-| blessings shall be obtained. It is their duty to 
rive the liberty of conscience from the govern- | yield obedience, and in all events, to trust to his 
ment;. I hold it from a tenure antecedent to the| Divine providence for support: or, would it be 
institutions of civil soceity. It was secured to | better (as this might thwart our ambitious views, 
me in the social compact, and it was never sub-| repress our pride, or interfere with our own 
mitted to the Legislature at all. They have,| plans of safety or success) to have a system of 
therefore, no such privileges to grant or with-|our own, adapted to what we conceive to be 
hold, at their pleasure; and certainly no pre-|the true state of the world and its moral gov- 
tence or authority to sell it for a price. It ap-|ernment, and take our defence into our own 
pears, then, that this exclusive tax for the sup-| hands? This appears to have been the prevail- 
port of schools, is a groundless and oppressive | ing opinion, and what is the consequence? The 
demand. It isa muster fine in disguise—and vio-|earth is filled with violence. Every nation is 
lates the very principle which it seemed to respect. | either preparing for war, or engaged in actual 

But is it not unreasonable, it is asked, that] hostilities, and every man is required to cherish 
our fellow citizens who believe war to be allow-|in himself those dispositions, and to acquire 
able and necessary, should be subjected to the} those habits of dexterity and skill which shall 
hardships and privations incident to the train-| render him an efficient and powerful instrument 
ing and service, while we, under the protection | of death in the handsof others. The army can- 
of our religious privileges, enjoy a complete ex-| not deliberate,—the soldier cannot reflect—he 
emption? Weanswerno. If those citizens do|is no longer to consider himself as a free agent 
believe that war is necessary for their defence ; | —as an intelligent and reasonable being, acting 
if they conceive it to be their duty and their in-| under the law of conscience, with an awful re- 
terest to fight; if it accords with their religi-} sponsibility to his God ; but on subjects involy- 
ous principles to repel aggressions by the sword; | ing life and death and a future judgment, he is 
if, in the full exercise of their privileges, they | simply required to obey his orders—and leave 
give to the government authority to command | the question of right and wrong,—the termina- 
them in these services; this is their own act, | tion of his existence here, and his hopes of hap- 
and they cannot complain of the consequences. | piness hereafter, to be tested by the policy of 
But a man is not the judge of his neighbor's] his government and the opinion of his command- 
conscience, and if the powers they surrender for|ing officer. And yet war is neither necessary 
themselves involve the constitutional privileges | nor generally successful in obtaining justice, or 
of others, they are binding only on those who| supporting truth. Power and justice are insep- 
have consented to them. arable concomitants, only in the Deity, and the 
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existence and prevalence of war mark but the 
depravity of man, and his tremendous capacity 
for doing evil. What does it avail the human 
race that the tide of conquest and devastation 
have rolled from east to west and from west to 
east, and that thousands and millions of our fellow 
creatures have been cut off in the midst of their 
days, and sent fresh from this life to death, burning 
with fury and panting for revenge, into the pres- 
ence of a just God, to receive their eternal desti- 
nation? Whyshould I recountthe horror and the 
miseries that follow in the train of war, and tri- 
umph in its ravages? Who has not reflected on 
the subject, and who does not deplore the wretch- 
ed state of human nature, whether in producin 
or suffering these dingen eful calamities? ‘And 
is there no redress? Does there exist no 

ower on earth or in Heaven to arrest, them? 

here is, my friend; it were impious to say 
there is not. There is in the religion taughtby 
Jesus Christ,—which is able to reconcile us to 
God and toone another. It can divest the heart 
that receives it of its propensities to wrongs and 
violence for its sake. Thousands of living wit- 
nesses bear testimony to this divine principle. 
Thousands who would suffer any privation or 
punishment rather than impede, by their exam- 
ple, its influence and increase. And ought it 
not to console the friend of his country, and of 
his species, to see its truth, and to be assured by 
indubitable evidence, that it is possible to re- 
turn good for evil—to love our very enemies ; 
and for man, in all situations, to be the friend 
of man ? 

I am with much respect, thy friend, 
B. BATEs. 
—_———9 
For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XXIX. 


[The compiler has discovered a number of letters 
too old in their date for a regular place in the present 
series; itis however thought advisable to interrupt 
the narrative by the insertion of a few of them. ] 


D. COOPER TO MARTHA ALLINSON. 
First-day morning, 6th mo. 23d, 1782. 


Dear Daughter :—Sitting in my lonely room 
this morning, and my desk open, I took up one of 
thy letters to read, which occasioned the silent 
waters to flow. Reflection on the many changes 
to which we are subject whilst here, and how 
few of them leave us more easy, crowded my 
thoughts, and increased the gloom ; to get rid of 
which I took up my pen thus to converse with 
the dearest object left me in the world. Whence, 
my dear, this uneasiness with the present allot- 
ment; regret that we had not made more of the 
past, and this eager expectation that the next 
change will yield the desired happiness? It 
arrives, but behind it lurks our old acquaintance, 
disappointment. Thus we go on, from the cra- 
die to the grave, always unhappy to-day in ex- 
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jpectation of a greater share to-morrow. The 
morrow comes, but fruition is still at an equal 
distance. This has been too much my case 
through life. I often feel an earnest desire for 
thee, my dear, that thou mayest be more wise. 
Thou hast had, and must expect, a portion of 
the world’s bitters. Resolve to strike out of 
the common road. Make the most of the 
pane moment; enjoy the present blessings in 
ull, let them be little or much, without com- 
paring them with the past, or being too anxious 
about the future. Do what thou findest for th 
hands to do (in duties spiritual and temporal 
with all the strength afforded, and, whether 
successful or not, calmly resign the event to His 
disposal, whose wisdom is unerring, having in 
thy own bosom the sweetening evidence that 
thy ways please Him. It will then appear of 
small moment what thy entertainment is whilst 
here; knowing thy tarriance can be but short 
until the troubler shall cease from troubling, and 
all tears shall be wiped away. I mention not 
these things as thinking they have escaped th 
reflection, but to strengthen thee in a chet 
am very sensible thou art at times engaged in; 
and nothing will so much endear thee to me, as 
to see such an increase of skill and experience 
as may qualify thee to strengthen others; where- 
by thou wilt more and more resemble thy dear 
mother, who, though she was taken away at the 
age of twenty-eight, had been several years a 
useful overseer, and was about to be appointed 
an elder; to labor for her heavenly Father being 
indeed her meat and her drink ; and such service 
being accompanied with an evidence of love, it 
gave whatever she said or did an uncommon re- 
ception. I mention this to help to remove thy 
weakening timidity and hurtful fears of being 
too forward. There’s a strength, a use, pro- 
priety and dignity in standing easy in our pro- 
per stations ; and who knows for what you were 
placed in that meeting? There are many tender, 
well concerned Friends there, chiefly of the 
pre class, who appear devoted to service, 
ut unskilful in discipline. It appears to me 
one single Friend, truly wise and skilful, a little 
to steer that zeal which springs from a right 
motive, would greatly change the face of thin 
in your meeting; as much, perhaps, among the 
men as the women. Therefore, my dear, read 
the story of Gideon, and let it strengthen thee 
to stand in thy proper allotment. 

Thou wilt think I have been in a scribbling 
humor, and porhege not to much purpose. But 
it comes from a father whose greatest desire for 
his children is, that they may enjoy the sweet 

e that flows from well-doing, aa which is 3 
foretaste of that peace eternal laid up for the 
righteous. The one thing needful which Mary 
chose, and which she was told should never be 
taken from her, calms our fears, and makes hard 
things easy and bitter things sweet. 

Thy uncle Reuben has been here. I have 
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sometimes anxious fears about thy doing toomuch 
for thy tender frame, but have to remember that 
the Lord takes care of those that love him. In 
dear love to you all, I am thy affectionate father, 


Duweilleaes 


DAVID COOPER TO MARTHA ALLINSON. 
11th Mo. 30th, 1783. 

My dear:—As thy mouth is opened in the 
great Master’s cause, I much desire thy growth 
in strength and experience, that so all thy pub- 
lie appearances may be in the beauty of the 
gospel. Then will his name be honored, his 
cause advanced, and thy peace of mind abun- 
dantly exceed all thy exercises and labor in ob- 
taining it. To attain to this thou must dwell in 
the stillness, in which alone the small voice can 
be heard and distinctly understood. Here thou 
wilt discover the cunning devices of the enemy 
to deceive and mislead thee, sometimes by push- 
ing too fast, at other times to reason duty away. 
But ever observe the injunction in one of the 
Select Queries; “always to minister in the 
ability God gives.” This implies that every 
right concern (as the eye is kept single to the 
leader) is accompanied with strength sufficient 
to perform. The same Word that said to the 
raging sea, “be still,” will silence the disturbing 
doubts and fears, and tremors of the creature. 


In this holy quiet it is safe to move; but never 
in the agitation of the mind, which is creaturely 


weakness. Often read Samuel Bownas’ letter ; 
there’s much instruction in it; and also the 
16th, 17th, and 18th verses of sixth chapter of 
Matthew. Persons under exercises of the min- 
istry often talk themselves poor, and increase 
their distress, as children frighten themselves 
by talking of bugbears. They offend the Mas- 
ter by asking counsel and expecting help from 
fellow servants. 

_ [have been sensible, my dear, and had a feel- 
ing of thy exercises; but was cautious of saying 
much to thee thereon, being desirous thy whole 
cupchdence should be on Him who can indeed 
help thee. But I may now caution thee against 
a rock which few wholly escape: Children un- 
dertaking the services of full age, speaking in 
large meetings, which, though it may sometimes 
be right, much oftener gives pain than edifies ; 
as also the delivering for doctrine of their own 
distresses and exercises, or mixing these with 
what they have to deliver; an error to which, I 
believe, above all others, young ministers are 
subject. 

These hints are drawn from me by my love for 
thee and my desires for thy improvement, and 
not from any thing from thee that has given me 
ope And if at any time thou shouldst miss it, 

é not cast down overmuch. All do miss, more 
or less. Let it increase thy attention to thy 
Guide in future. Leave the things that are be- 
hind and press forward; ever bearing in mind 
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how great a thing it is to be mouth for the Lord 
in the congregation of his people, and that of 
ourselves we can do nothing; and also that with 
the assistance of his power nothing is too mighty 
for us. And in so great a service, how much 
safer to under-do than to over-do. With these 
cautions sufficiently impressed there’s nothing 
to fear. Therefore beware of complaining, or 
of a murmuring thought that thy Master’s ser- “ 
vice is hard, or that thy trials and exercises are 
greater or harder than others. They are but as 
the drop of a bucket to what thousands have 
had to pass through. Is there not abundantly 
more reason to rejoice and be exceeding glad 
that we are found worthy to be made a little use 
of by a Master, so gracious, that all who have 
ever served him have experienced his yoke to 
be easy and his burden light? I¢ is our own 
stubborn will only that speaks a different lan- 
guage. Let that be wholly subject; then will 
his service be as thy meat and drink; and thou 
wilt have to rejoice as in the time of harvest, 
and thy soul shall delight itself in fatness, and 
having to walk in the light of the Lord there 
will be no cause of stumbling. 

Such is the establishment I earnestly wish for 
thee, my dear daughter, as for my own soul; 
who am thy affectionate father, 

D. Cooper. 


DAVID COOPER TO MARTHA ALLINSON. 


Woodbury, 12th mo. 8th, 1784. 

Dear Daughter :—Thou hast given many in- 
stances of thy endeavor to preserve and promote 
harmony and love among thy acquaintance. 
This disposition must be pleasing to thy heav- 
enly as it is to thy natural parent, but as every 
virtue requires, so in a particular manner does 
this require wisdom, more than human, to guard 
it at all times from defeating its own purpose. 
If we possess pearls, we ought to use them in 
accordance with their worth, and not cast them 
before swine, or such as will not receive them. 
It is next to impossible to give advice for the 
purpose of removing hardness and renewing love, 
that can be accepted from those who are them- 
selves parties; it is generally cast back with— 
“physician heal thyself.” I thought this was 
sensibly the case in the morning at ’s, 
as also once at S ’s. It implies the opinion 
of the giver of the counsel that himself is clear, 
and that all the fault is on the other side; which, 
instead of healing the wound, is apt to increase 
the festering humor. The mere offer of advice 
is assuming a superiority which mankind is not 
fond of admitting, especially in one they are 
desirous of pulling down. The most effectual 
way of healing wounds of this sort is, if we 
know ourselves faulty, frankly to acknowledge 
it; if innocent, let the offence wear away and 
be forgotten, unnoticed, under the mollifying 
balsam of a kind and friendly deportment, 
equally distant from a mean and fawning beha- 
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viour, and from a shy and vindictive carriage. 
Even talking it over and fixing the offence, 
oftentimes perpetuates the mischief; for he who 
has injured thee (says the proverb), will never 
forgive thee. That is, he supposes thoualways re- 
memberest it and that thou canst not be sincerely 
his friend. There are, indeed, cases that require 
to be searched out, but these are much fewer, 
.and any prospect of benefit by inquiry is much 
more seldom than our vindictive tempers are 
willing to admit. To carry ourselves above and 
superior to these little bickerings in neighbor- 
hoods is the greatest wisdom, and does more to 
preserve friendship than blowing the sparks in 
the way of investigation. 

I have been quite a sufferer with third-day 
ague. This affords a gloomy prospect for the 
winter. Should this disorder continue, it may 
perhaps increase the desire and pleasing idea 
of an end, to one who appears to have no other 
business here than to put his accounts in better 
order for a final adjustment. In near affection 
to you all, I am your loving father, 

Davip Cooper. 


If good we plant not, vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds take up the space for flowers design’d. 
The human heart ne’er knows a state of rest, 
Bad tends to worse, and better leads to best. 
We either gain or lose; we sink or rise, 

Nor rest our struggling nature till it dies; 
Those very passions that our peace invade, 

If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 


—_——-- 0 
From the British Friend. 
SCRIPTURE-READING MEETINGS.—CONFERENCE 
AT ACKWORTH. 


A conference of Friends was held at Ack- 
worth, on Sixth-day morning, the 4th of 7th 
month, to consider the subject of scripture- 
reading meetings, and some other similar means 
of religious edification. 

It commenced with a time of silence, and Isaac 
Brown was heard in solemn supplication. 

William Tanner, who had been requested to 
preside, said that he had been induced to accede 
to the request, from a desire to explain as clearly 
as he could the circumstances which had led to 
the holding of this and two previous conferences, 
and the objects for which they had been called. 

During the last few years a number of lectures 
or papers, partaking more or less of a religious 
character, had been read to Friends in different 
places, and it had been felt that it would be a 
desirable thing to facilitate the interchange of 
such service between Friends in different meet- 
ings. A few Friends interested in the subject 
met together during the Yearly Meeting of 1860, 
and it was decided to invite others to unite with 
them at the then ensuing General Meeting at 
Ackworth, in its further consideration. 

At the conference which ensued, a committee 
was appointed to make arrangements for an in- 
terchange of lectures, &c.; and that committee 
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made a report of its proceedings to a second 
conference, held last year at Ackworth. 

In the meantime, the attention of Friends 
had been a good deal turned to the holding of 
scripture-reading meetings, in reference to which 
the Yearly Meeting issued a minute of advice 
last year. This latter subject chiefly occupied 
the attention of the conference of 1861. As 
one of those who had been a good deal occupied 
with arrangements for the delivery of lectures, 
and who had taken little or no part in the es- 
tablishment of scripture-reading meetings, he 
would have been glad if the subject of lectures 
could have received more attention last year, 
believing that their delivery had been of service, 
and would be so still; but that conference hav- 
ing been held on the evening on which the 
General Meeting closed, was straitened as to 
time. It was so largely occupied, indeed, with 
listening to details given by different Friends 
respecting the scripture-reading meetings which 
had been held, that very little opportunity could 
be given at the close for the expression of the 
views of Friends in reference to those meetings. 
He had regretted to find subsequently that this 
accidental circumstance had been looked upon 
by some Friends as a designed exclusion of the 
sentiments of those who might be opposed to 
the holding of such meetings, and that the con- 
ference had been regarded by them as a party 
movement, originating with some who were seek- 
ing to subvert the principles of the Society of 
Friends. 

He did not think it needful to say more on 
this subject, for he trusted that there was so 
much of brotherly confidence in one another, 
on the part of those who heard him, that how- 
ever widely their views might differ on some 
points, they could give each other credit for a 
desire to promote the edification of the Society 
whose principles and interests were increasingly 
dear to many. 

He was aware that some difference of opinion 
might exist as to whether any movement of this 
kind should not be placed under the direct con- 
trol of the Society; but for one he was disposed 
to rejoice at the course adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting, in the minute on scripture-reading 
meetings issued last year, and in the joint con- 
ferences of Friends, held during the Yearly 
Meeting, respecting the moral and religious care 
to be extended to our poorer neighbors. In 
both those cases the religious concern which 
had arisen in the minds of Friends was recog- 
nized and encouraged ; but there was an absence 
of any attempt to centralize or systematize the 
efforts which were being made. It was proposed 
on the present occasion to give an opportunity, 
in the first instance, for general remarks, and 
then to invite Friends to state the character and 
result of the proceedings adopted in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, upon which observa- 
tions might afterwards be made. 
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John Newby united with the remarks of the 
chairman as to the undesirableness of attempt- 
ing to reduce the means of religious edification, 
which had been adopted in our different meet- 
ings to an exact system. He had heard of 
meetings held for reading of a religious charac- 
ter, at which nothing original was allowed; and 
others at which the reading was confined to 
original papers. Some admixture of the two 
would appear to him the most desirable. Many 
of these meetings originated with young Friends, 
but have proved as interesting and improving to 
the old as to the young. If the edification of 
the latter be rightly kept in view, the former 
will not fail to derive benefit. 

Thomas Pumphrey expressed his warm sym- 
pathy with the object of the meeting, and his 
general approval of the means of religious edi- 
fication to which William Tanner had referred. 
It had afforded him great comfort to notice the 
abundant evidences amongst his younger Friends 
of lively concern for their own soul’s welfare, 
and for the prosperity of our religious Society. 
He earnestly desired that it might be cordially 
sympathized with and responded to by their 
elder brethren. It was quite probable that in 
the fervor of youthful earnestness, zeal might 
not always be sufficiently tempered with wisdom, 
but he would rather see a little excess in that 
direction than that state of spiritual torpor and 
stagnation prevailing which was not far removed 
from spiritual death. The remedy for that 
which might otherwise run into excess or unad- 
vised action, was not for our elder Friends to 
stand aloof and merely to lament over unhal- 
lowed activity or misdirected zeal, or for them 
to seek to put it down by a word of authority, 
but for them to unite with their younger Friends 
in their meetings and classes, seeking to infuse, 
by a kindly genial influence, their own maturer 
wisdom, and to help them by their enlarged ex- 
perience. From his intercourse with his younger 
brethren and sisters, he was prepared to testify to 
the loving spirit in which the suggestions and cau- 
tions of their elders were received, and he felt sure 

‘that such an intercourse as here commended would 
be useful alike to old and young. The tendency 
of age was to err on the side of prudence, to be 
extremely cautious, slow to move, and sometimes 
not to move at all, because of the dangers and 
difficulties which are foreseen. Youth, on the 
other hand, was all hope and ardor; had not 
travelled through the experience of age, and 
did not know, and could but very indistinctly 
perceive, the dangers and difficulties which had 
to be encountered. But let them commingle: 
the earnestness and fervor of youth would stimu- 
late age to action; whilst the experience, and 
wisdom, and prudence of age would act on the 
dangerous speed of youth, like a brake on the 
wheels of a railway train. In conclusion he 
was especially desirous that in all these proceed- 
ings, and particularly in those in which our 
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elder Friends took a prominent part, nothing 
should be said or done which should give need- 
less pain or uneasiness to those who might not 
be able to see altogether with us ; and that these, 
on their part, might be very tender of judging 
either actions or motives, for he believed we 
were often much nearer to one another in senti- 
ment and opinion, than, from the imperfection 
of words and the infirmities and variety of our 
mental temperaments we appeared to each other 
to be. As he would be obliged to leave shortly 
on account of his health, he had thus early ad- 
dressed the meeting, lest his silence or his with- 
drawal should have been misconstrued. 

Edwin Laundy, of Birmingham, adverted to 
the superior importance of scripture-reading 
meetings as a means of religious instruction. 
In meetings in which arrangements could be 
made for other kinds of reading, such as had 
been spoken of, it might prove a valuable addi- 
tion; but he would especially recommend the 
former, and particularly with reference to the 
wants of our small meetings. 

James Backhouse remarked on the different 
requirements of different meetings, and reminded 
Friends that good papers of the kind which had 
been spoken of are but the extension and illus- 
tration of the doctrines of the Bible. He in- 
stanced some papers which he had heard read 
on prayer, and on the soundness of our testi- 
mony against war, &c., as illustrations of the 
remark he had made. 

William Ball referred especially to the need 
of scripture-reading meetings within the limits 
of our smaller meetings, and to the difficulty 
which might be felt in some of these in under- 
taking anything of the kind. He-wished to 
encourage Friends so circumstanced to aet in 
simplicity upon any such concern as might arise 
in their minds towards their neighbors, includ- 
ing, as might be the case in some instances, 
those who are not members of our religious 
Society. 

Henry Wilson, of Kendal, adverted to the 
importance of congregational efforts to supply 
congregational. wants, as distinguished from the 
action of the Society in regard to these matters. 
He would be glad to hear some particulars as to 
the course pursued by Friends in different locali- 
ties. From his remarks and those of Charles 
Lloyd Braithwaite, it appears that at Kendal a 
few Friends meet to read the Scriptures half an 
hour before the First-day morning meeting. 
This arrangement suits some who live in the 
country and cannot conveniently attend during 
the week. There is also a meeting held once a 
month through the winter, in connection with 
Friends’ Biblical Library, for reading papers on 
biblical literature and church history. These 
meetings are begun and concluded by reading a 
portion of Scripture. They are attended by 
Friends generally, and have proved times of 
much interest. The teachers of the First-day 
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viour, and from a shy and vindictive carriage. 
Even talking it over and fixing the offence, 
oftentimes perpetuates the mischief; for he who 
has injured thee (says the proverb), will never 
forgive thee. That is, he supposes thoualways re- 
memberest it and that thou canst not be sincerely 
his friend. There are, indeed, cases that require 
to be searched out, but these are much fewer, 
.and any prospect of benefit by inquiry is much 
more seldom than our vindictive tempers are 
willing to admit. To carry ourselves above and 
superior to these little bickerings in neighbor- 
hoods is the greatest wisdom, and does more to 
preserve friendship than blowing the sparks in 
the way of investigation. 

I have been quite a sufferer with third-day 
ague. This affords a gloomy prospect for the 
winter. Should this disorder continue, it may 
perhaps increase the desire and pleasing idea 
of an end, to one who appears to have no other 
business here than to put his accounts in better 
order for a final adjustment. In near affection 
to you all, I am your loving father, 

Davip Cooper. 


made a report of its proceedings to a second 
conference, held last year at Ackworth. 

In the meantime, the attention of Friends 
had been a good deal turned to the holding of 
scripture-reading meetings, in reference to which 
the Yearly Meeting issued a minute of advice 
last year. This latter subject chiefly occupied 
the attention of the conference of 1861. As 
one of those who had been a good deal occupied 
with arrangements for the delivery of lectures, 
and who had taken little or no part in the es- 
tablishment of scripture-reading meetings, he 
would have been glad if the subject of lectures 
could have received more attention last year, 
believing that their delivery had been of service, 
and would be so still; but that conference hav- 
ing been held on the evening on which the 
General Meeting closed, was straitened as to 
time. It was so largely occupied, indeed, with 
listening to details given by different Friends 
respecting the scripture-reading meetings which 
had been held, that very little opportunity could 
be given at the close for the expression of the 
views of Friends in reference to those meetings. 
He had regretted to find subsequently that this 
accidental circumstance had been looked upon 
by some Friends as a designed exclusion of the 
sentiments of those who might be opposed to 
the holding of such meetings, and that the con- 
ference had been regarded by them as a party 
movement, originating with some who were seek- 
ing to subvert the principles of the Society of 
Friends. 

He did not think it needful to say more on 
this subject, for he trusted that there was so 
much of brotherly confidence in one another, 
on the part of those who heard him, that how- 
ever widely their views might differ on some 
points, they could give each other credit for a 
desire to promote the edification of the Society 
whose principles and interests were increasingly 
dear to many. 

He was aware that some difference of opinion 
might exist as to whether any movement of this 
kind should not be placed under the direct con- 
trol of the Society ; but for one he was disposed 
to rejoice at the course adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting, in the minute on scripture-reading 
meetings issued last year, and in the joint con- 
ferences of Friends, held during the Yearly 
Meeting, respecting the moral and religious care 
to be extended to our poorer neighbors. In 
both those cases the religious concern which 
had arisen in the minds of Friends was recog- 
nized and encouraged ; but there was an absence 
of any attempt to centralize or systematize the 
efforts which were being made. It was proposed 
on the present occasion to give an opportunity, 
in the first instance, for general remarks, and 
then to invite Friends to state the character and 
result of the proceedings adopted in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, upon which observa- 
tions might afterwards be made. 





If good we plant not, vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds take up the space for flowers design’d. 
The human heart ne’er knows a state of rest, 
Bad tends to worse, and better leads to best. 
We either gain or lose; we sink or rise, 

Nor rest our struggling nature till it dies; 
Those very passions that our peace invade, 

If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 


—_— 1 
From the British Friend. 
SCRIPTURE-READING MEETINGS.—CONFERENCE 
AT ACKWORTH. 


A conference of Friends was held at Ack- 
worth, on Sixth-day morning, the 4th of 7th 
month, to consider the subject of scripture- 
reading meetings, and some other similar means 
of religious edification. 

It commenced with a time of silence, and Isaac 
Brown was heard in solemn supplication. 

William Tanner, who had been requested to 
preside, said that he had been induced to accede 
to the request, from a desire to explain as clearly 
as he could the circumstances which had led to 
the holding of this and two previous conferences, 
and the objects for which they had been called. 

During the last few years a number of lectures 
or papers, partaking more or less of a religious 
character, had been read to Friends in different 
places, and it had been felt that it would be a 
desirable thing to facilitate the interchange of 
such service between Friends in different meet- 
ings. A few Friends interested in the subject 
met together during the Yearly Meeting of 1860, 
and it was decided to invite others to unite with 
them at the then ensuing General Meeting at 
Ackworth, in its further consideration. 

At the conference which ensued, a committee 
was appointed to make arrangements for an in- 
terchange of lectures, &c.; and that committee 
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John Newby united with the remarks of the 
chairman as to the undesirableness of attempt- 
ing to reduce the means of religious edification, 
which had been adopted in our different meet- 
ings to an exact system. He had heard of 
meetings held for reading of a religious charac- 
ter, at which nothing original was allowed ; and 
others at which the reading was confined to 
original papers. Some admixture of the two 
would appear to him the most desirable. Many 
of these meetings originated with young Friends, 
but have proved as interesting and improving to 
the old as to the young. If the edification of 
the latter be rightly kept in view, the former 
will not fail to derive benefit. 

Thomas Pumphrey expressed his warm sym- 
pathy with the object of the meeting, and his 
general approval of the means of religious edi- 
fication to which William Tanner had referred. 
It had afforded him great comfort to notice the 
abundant evidences amongst his younger Friends 
of lively concern for their own soul’s welfare, 
and for the prosperity of our religious Society. 
He earnestly desired that it might be cordially 
sympathized with and responded to by their 
elder brethren. It was quite probable that in 
the fervor of youthful earnestness, zeal might 
not always be sufficiently tempered with wisdom, 
but he would rather see a little excess in that 
direction than that state of spiritual torpor and 
stagnation prevailing which was not far removed 
from spiritual death. The remedy for that 
which might otherwise run into excess or unad- 
vised action, was not for our elder Friends to 
stand aloof and merely to lament over unhal- 
lowed activity or misdirected zeal, or for them 
to seek to put it down by a word of authority, 
but for them to unite with their younger Friends 
in their meetings and classes, seeking to infuse, 
by a kindly genial influence, their own maturer 
wisdom, and to help them by their enlarged ex- 
perience. From his intercourse with his younger 
brethren and sisters, he was prepared to testify to 
the loving spirit in which the suggestions and cau- 
tions of their elders were received, and he felt sure 

‘thatsuch an intercourse as here commended would 
be useful alike to old and young. The tendency 
of age was to err on the side of prudence, to be 
extremely cautious, slow to move, and sometimes 
not to move at all, because of the dangers and 
difficulties which are foreseen. Youth, on the 
other hand, was all hope and ardor; had not 
travelled through the experience of age, and 
did not know, and could but very indistinctly 
perceive, the dangers and difficulties which had 
to be encountered. But let them commingle: 
the earnestness and fervor of youth would stimu- 
late age to action; whilst the experience, and 
wisdom, and prudence of age would act on the 
dangerous speed of youth, like a brake on the 
wheels of a railway train. In conclusion he 
was especially desirous that in all these proceed- 
ings, and particularly in those in which our 
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elder Friends took a prominent part, nothing 
should be said or done which should give need- 
less pain or uneasiness to those who might not 
be able to see altogether with us ; and that these, 
on their part, might be very tender of judging 
either actions or motives, for he believed we 
were often much nearer to one another in senti- 
ment and opinion, than, from the imperfection 
of words and the infirmities and variety of our 
mental temperaments we appeared to each other 
to be. As he would be obliged to leave shortly 
on account of his health, he had thus early ad- 
dressed the meeting, lest his silence or his with- 
drawal should have been misconstrued. 

Edwin Laundy, of Birmingham, adverted to 
the superior importance of scripture-reading 
meetings as a means of religious instruction. 
In meetings in which arrangements could be 
made for other kinds of reading, such as had 
been spoken of, it might prove a valuable addi- 
tion; but he would especially recommend the 
former, and particularly with reference to the 
wants of our small meetings. 

James Backhouse remarked on the different 
requirements of different meetings, and reminded 
Friends that good papers of the kind which had 
been spoken of are but the extension and illus- 
tration of the doctrines of the Bible. He in- 
stanced some papers which he had heard read 
on prayer, and on the soundness of our testi- 
mony against war, Xc., as illustrations of the 
remark he had made. 

William Ball referred especially to the need 
of scripture-reading meetings within the limits 
of our smaller meetings, and to the difficulty 
which might be felt in some of these in under- 
taking anything of the kind. He. wished to 
encourage Friends so circumstanced to aet in 
simplicity upon any such concern as might arise 
in their minds towards their neighbors, includ- 
ing, as might be the case in some instances, 
those who are not members of our religious 
Society. 

Henry Wilson, of Kendal, adverted to the 
importance of congregational efforts to supply 
congregational. wants, as distinguished from the 
action of the Society in regard to these matters. 
He would be glad to hear some particulars as to 
the course pursued by Friends in different locali- 
ties. From his remarks and those of Charles 
Lloyd Braithwaite, it appears that at Kendal a 
few Friends meet to read the Scriptures half an 
hour before the First-day morning meeting. 
This arrangement suits some who live in the 
country and cannot conveniently attend during 
the week. There is also a meeting held once a 
month through the winter, in connection with 
Friends’ Biblical Library, for reading papers on 
biblical literature and church history. These 
meetings are begun and concluded by reading a 
portion of Scripture. They are attended by 
Friends generally, and have proved times of 
much interest. The teachers of the First-day 
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school meet every week to read together the 
portions of Scripture which are to occupy them 
in the school the following First-day. 

Edwin Laundy having referred, in the course 
of his remarks, to the scripture-reading meet- 
ings at Birmingham, was invited to give some 
particulars respecting them. He stated that 
these meetings are held on Fifth-day evenings, 
and that the attendance varies from 40 to 60. 
There is considerable regularity of attendance, 
and but little change in the company assembling 
from week to week. After a time of silence, a 
chapter is read, and a few verses are brought 
under consideration. So much of an interest- 
ing character has arisen, that the Gospels of 
Matthew and John have not yet been disposed 
of, though the meetings have now been contin- 
ued for two years. The remarks made often 
partake more of the character of exhortation 
than of critical disquisition. No controversy 
has arisen; vocal supplication has been often 
heard ; an increasing seriousness of feeling has 
been observable, and many have felt that these 
meetings have been blest to them. 


(To be concluded.) 





in North Carolina of the burden which is hea- 

vily oppressing them. Their present isolated 
position, and the faithfulness with which they 
have maintained, under much suffering and 
sacrifice, our Christian testimonies against war 
and slavery, merit and should secure for them 
the sympathy and aid of their fellow-members 
throughout the Society. We trust that the 
favorable opportunity now presented will be at 
once embraced within the limits of this Yearly 
Meeting. 

Contributions, large or small, according to 
the ability of the donors, may be made to Thos. 
Evans, No. 815 Arch Street; John M. Whitall, 
410 Race Street; and Samuel Rhoads, 109 N. ~ 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 











































Notice TO FRIENDS WHO ARE LIABLE TO 
BE DRraFTED.—Members of our religious So- 
ciety, whose names may be drawn in the ex- 
pected drafting for military service, are re- 
quested, on being notified of the fact, to imme- 
diately inform one of the following Friends :— 
Dr. Samuel Boyd Tobey, Providence, R. I.; 
Thomas Evans, or Samuel Rhoads, Philadel- 
phia; John Butler, Salem, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio; Aaron L. Benedict, Ashley, Delaware 
Co., Ohio; Charles F. Coffin, Richmond, In- 
diana; Matthew Stanley, Plainfield, Indiana; 
Wm. Beal, Rollin, Michigan; Francis T. King, 
Baltimore, Md.; Isaac T. Gibson, Salem, Iowa. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11, 1862. 


NortH CAROLINA FRIENDS AND THEIR 
Scnoot Depr.—Our readers generally are aware 
that, two or three years since, it was unex- 
pectedly discovered by Friends in North Caro- 
lina that the Boarding School at New Garden 
was involved in a debt, which, at the time it 
was nobly assumed by the Yearly Meeting of 
North Carolina, in 1860, amounted to about 
$22,000. Through extraordinary exertions and 
liberality on the part of the members of that 
Yearly Meeting, and aid from abroad, the debt 
has been gradually reduced to about one-half. 
At the present time, North and South Carolina 
Bank notes may be purchased in the loyal States 
at a large discount ; and, as these notes are cur- 
rent in North Carolina, they cap be made avail- 
able in paying the debt. 

Arrangements have been made by our friend, 
Franeis T. King, of Baltimore, to discharge the 
debt as soon as the necessary funds are placed 
in his hands, and only $2000 are now wanted 
to eomplete the requisite sum. 

As all the Yearly Meetings, exeept Philadel- 
phia, have liberally contributed, it is hoped that 
the members of this Meeting will be pleased 
individually to assist in relieving our brethren 





OBITUARIES AND MarriaGe Norices.— 
The frequent receipt of obituaries—some of 
them very long—containing minute details of 
life and character, and of occurrences during the 
last sickness of the departed, interesting to near 
connections only, and conveying no lessons of 
comfort, instruction, or warning to others, in- 
duces us to republish the following notice, written 
by the former venerated editor of this paper. 
We do not wish to discourage the preparation of 
such memorials of departed friends as may convey 
to their relations—often widely scattered in this 
broad land—a very brief account of the exer- 
cises and state of mind of the deceased in their 
last days and closing hours. 

Our friends, who send notices of marriages, 
should remember that these, as well as obitu- 
aries, must be accompanied by the name of the 
sender, in order to secure insertion in the Re- 
view :— 











. Ship should be stated, and the name of the 
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“The Editor takes the liberty again to re- 
mind such of his correspondents as furnish no- 
tices of deceased friends, that, as these notices 
are designed to be limited to members of our 
Society, it is necessary that the fact of member- 
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Diep, on the 26th of 8th mo., 1862, Haynan Gip- 
LEY, in the 78th year of her age, an elder and mem- 
ber of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, and relict of 
the late William Gidley. Hers was the Christian’s 
hope, and the faith and patience of the saints. 


——, near Butlerville, Indiana, on the 12th of 9th 
mo., 1862, in the 35th year of his age, Ex1 Straniey, 
a member of Grove Monthly Meeting. 

He bore his short but severe illness with patience, 
often expressing, ‘‘I hope I shall be patient,” and at 
different times, “I thought, when I was first taken, 
that it would prove a great blessing to me whether 
I get well or not.” 

Being asked if his way was clear, if he should be 
taken suddenly from us, he replied, “ No, it is cloudy, 
cloudy, but I hope to be prepared.” On another oc- 
casion he thus prayed, “Oh! heavenly Father, be 
pleased to give me an evidence, before I die, that I 
will be accepted of Tliee, into thy rest in Heaven; 
that I may leave to my relations and friends the 
consoling evidence that I have entered into thy rest, 
as my brother and sisters did before me.” 



















Monthly Meeting to which the deceased be- 
longed. 

“Tt is also desirable that the name of the 
informant should be annexed to the notice. 

“With a full appreciation of the tenderness 
with which the memory of a deceased relative 
or friend is cherished, it must still be remem- 
bered that the space which can be afforded to 
such notices in the Review is necessarily small ; 
of course the Editor is often obliged to curtail 
the obituaries which are sent for insertion. If, 
in some instances, the writers find their notices 





unexpectedly shortened, they are respectfully 
requested to consider, that to insert all the 
obituaries received, just as they come, would 
certainly give dissatisfaction to many of our 
readers; and, as no unkindness to any contri- 
butor is intended, the Editor trusts to the indul- 
gence of his friends, while exercising the neces- 
sary duty of making such abridgments as his 
judgment may dictate.” 





InpDIANA YEARLY Meetine.—We hope to 
have a full account of the proceedings of this 
meeting in time for our next number. It com- 
menced on Fourth day the 1st inst., and although 
not quite as large as usual, was held, up to our 
latest date, in harmony and much solemnity. 





Postace Stamps.—Our agents and subscri- 
bers are particularly requested, when remitting 
fractions of a dollar in postage stamps, not to 
send any except those of three cents and one 
cent, and to avoid sending such of these as have 
been soiled by use as currency. 


——_+- o> 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, Henry 
county, Indiana, on the 30th of 7th month, 1862, 
Wut1am Dawson, of Cadiz, Henry county, Indiana, 
to Aniaait Hammer of the former place. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting, Walnut Grove, on the 
28th of 8th month, 1862, Linptzy M. Barker, to 
Desoran Roseysercer, both members of Sugar Plain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Boone county, Ind. 


——,at Friends’ Meeting, Nettle-creek, Indiana, 
9th month 24th, 1862, Davis Haistey, of Dover 
Monthly Meeting, to Marrua Jane Dennis, of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


—, at Summit Grove Meeting, Iowa, on the 
21st of 8th mo,, 1862, Darius Bowsgs to Resgoca A. 
Lewis. 


——, at Fairfield Meeting, Maine, on the 4th of 9th 
month, R. F. Rauey, of Philadelphia, to Mary Frances 
ALL, of the former place. 














not think that his prayer was mercifully answered. 
He replied, ““O yes,I do. Let us all praise the 
Lord now and forever. Amen.” 


Delon, near New London, Howard County, Indiana, 
on the 25th of 8th month, 1862, Exizasetu Kine, in 
the 70th year of her age, an esteemed member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ness with remarkable patience and Christian forti- 
tude. During her sickness, she often expressed entire 
resignation to the Divine will, and a full assurance 
that her peace was made with her Redeemer. She 
was enabled to impart much good advice to her dear 
children and grandchildren, encouraging them to so 
live and conduct themselves through life that they 
might be prepared to meet her in the mansions of 





The night before he died he was asked if he did 

















—— at the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 

















This dear friend bore a lingering and painfal ill- 
































eternal bliss. She was truly a Christian mother, 
and always endeavored to train up her children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Her sympathies for the sick and afflicted, the aged 
and infirm, extended to all such within her sphere, 
and she was often engaged in visiting them, to their 
comfort and spiritual refreshment. She was calm 
and peaceful to the close, and quietly passed away. 


—, on the 5th of 8th month last, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Isaac Jones, near Newton, Iowa, 
Witt1aM MILxs, aged 92 years 6 months and 17 days, 
a member of Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting. This dear 
friend was one of the early settlers of Friends 
at Lost Creek, Jefferson county, Tennessee, where he 
resided for about seventy-seven years. Like many 
others, he, on account of approaching difficulties, was 
induced to leave his home in Tennessee and seek a 
quiet resting place in the far west, which he enjoyed 
for about one year, and then, we trust, exchanged it 
for a rest more glorious. He was much grieved with 
the rebellious movements of the Southern people try- 
ing to break up the government under which he had 
lived long and happily. Although he never occupied 
any very conspicuous place in the church militant, yet 
he was a firm believer in the doctrines of the Gospel as 
held by the Society of Friends, and left to survivors 
the consoling evidence that the messenger of death 
found him ready and waiting. 

—, 9th month 20th, 1862, Dante, Batpwiy, a 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind., in his 
67th year. 

——, 8th month 11th, 1862, Henry Taornsuras, 
an elder of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind., in the 
90th year of his age. He remained green in the 
Truth, and died in full confidence of entering into his 
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Lord’s rest, not by his own righteousness, but through 
the mercies of Jesus Christ. 


Disp, on the 7th of 9th month last, near Lynn, Ind., 
Mary, wife of Isaac Moody, aged nearly 66 years, a 
member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting. Meek- 
ness, quietness and steadfastness marked the whole 
course of her life, and it was in the sphere of her 
domestic duties, as a wife and mother, that her gen- 
tle but controlling influence was felt. 


——, near Springdale, Kansas, on the 18th of the 
9th month Asenatu W., wife of John H. Kenyon, in the 
38th year of her age, a member of Kansas Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Her death was occasioned by a 
severe wound received some months previous by be- 
ing thrown from a carriage. She said but little in 
regard to her final close, but through her protracted 
confinement she bore her afflictions with much Chris- 
tian fortitude and patience, remarking, near the last, 
that everything seemed pleasant, and that she saw 
nothing in her way. Although her departure leaves 
an aching void in many hearts, yet they feel a con- 
soling assurance that her purified spirit rests in 
peace, and that their loss is her eternal gain. 


——, on the 16th ult. at East Montpelier, Vermont, 
in the 84th year of his age, Trmorny Davis,a member 
of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting of Friends. The sub- 
ject of this notice, although not counted among public 
characters, had endeared himself to those acquainted 
with him by his conscientious uprightness. Residing 
for many years in a neighborhood in which but few 
Friends were settled, he became, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to some extent an exponent of those reli- 
gious principles peculiar to the Society ; and the well 
filled meeting house of serious-minded people of 
other denominations on the day of his interment, is re- 
garded as an indication of the esteem in which he 
was held. 








have their minds prepared to taste and relish 
not only those blessings which are spiritual, but 
also feel a sweetness and satisfaction in a right 
use of good gifts of God in the visible creation. 

Here we see that man’s happiness stands not 
in great possessions, but in a heart devoted to 
follow Christ, in that use of things, where cus- 
toms contrary to universal love have no power 
over us. 

In this state our hearts are prepared to trust 
in God, and our desires for our children and 
posterity are, that they, with the rest of man- 
kind in ages to come, may be of that number of 
whom he hath said, “I will be a father to them, 


and they shall be my sons and daughters.”— 
Woolman. 







































OLD AGE TREATMENT: NO ALCOHOL. 


In a letter to an aged friend, John Higgin- 
bottom, F.R.S., of Nottingham, says : 


“Nottingham, Oct. 29th, 1861. 

“ My Dear St1r,—I was glad to havea letter 
from you, but sorry to hear of your infirmities ; 
as such, I consider them signs of the tabernacle 
giving way and preparatory tc your happy exit. 
. . » . My mental and bodily powers, through 
mercy do not yet begin to flag. 1 am in my 74th 
year, and have not a rheumatic pain, but am as 
active as I -was at 25, rather more so. I have a hot 
shower bath every morning at 98 or 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, rub myself after it with a very 
rough towel, as I would an old horse ; plain sim- 
ple diet; usual food, mutton (particularly) once 
a day, about half a pint of milk with a little 
coffee and biscuit, at seven in the morning, 
which is a great comfort, rice pudding every 
day, with a little preserved fruit. I have taken 
milk to my supper through life. I name these 
particulars, as they may, perhaps, be a guide to 
you. One great temporal boon I have to be very 
grateful for, that, through a kind providence, I 
have been enabled to be an abstainer for now 
about 54 years; I am now reaping the precious 
fruit. I have here got the cognomen of Hig- 
ginbottom the evergreen. 

“The male part of my family are all gone, 
and [I still remain, although I was by far the 
most weakly. I am the senior surgeon in Not- 
tingham, have been now for some years. Sixty- 
seven surgeons and physicians have passed 7 
from this town, and nearly all of them are dead. 
I believe not one of them has gone through life 
with more hard labor, loss of sleep, exposure to 
heat and cold, than I have done. Ina continual 
course of extensive practice, as a general practi- 
tioner, I have noticed those who have depended 
on Alcohol for strength soon break down, and 
just in proportion to the quantity they take. 
Alcohol is a cumulative poison, and a little daily 
does its work in shortening life. ‘ Jn the physi- 
cal world there is no forgiveness of sins.’ 

“Phe greatest enemies to the Temperance 


—_—_————~ee——_____ 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 5th of 11th mo. 
Pupils at the school whose homes are out of the 
city, will not be enrolled in the militia in Providence, 


and need not apprehend annoyance from military 
requisitions. 

Application for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal. Apert K. Smiey, 


Providence, R. I. 
3t.—e.0.W- 


ectenenssindlipgpnanincite 

From age to age, throughout all ages, Divine 
love is that alone, in which dominion has been, 
is, and will be rightly conducted. 

In this the endowments of men are so em- 
ployed, that the friend and the governor are 
united in one, and oppressive customs come to an 
end. 

Riches in the hands of individuals in society, 
are attended with some degree of power; and so 
far as power is put forth separate from pure love, 
so far the government of the Prince of peace is 
interrupted; and as we know not that our 
children after us will dwell in that state in which 
power is rightly applied, to lay up riches for 
them appears to be against the nature of his 
government. 

The earth, through the labor of men, under 
the blessing of Him who formed it, yieldeth a 
supply for the inhabitants from generation to 
generation, and they who walk in the pure light, 
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cause, I am sorry to say, are my medical breth- 
ren. All of them, I should think, know better 
than they practise. Abernethey used to say— 
‘Medical men are like finger-posts ; they point 
the way, but do not go it.’ 

“‘ Now about yourself. If not a shower bath, 
sponging with warm water rapidly, and rubbing 
with a rough towel. Diet something similar to 
that named for myself. You will see at the 
end of my medical paper on ‘ Syncope Senilis,’ 
accompanying the letter, a good direction of Pro- 
fessor Hamilton (for the aged,) ‘ Plenty of milk, 
plenty of flannel, and plenty of sleep and rest.’ 
Avoid cold, particularly north-east winds; when 
an old man gets thoroughly chilled through 
with cold, it often kills him by acting upon the 
capillary vessels, and causing congestion of some 
vital organ. Very sincerely yours, 

“JoHNn HIGG@INBoTToM.” 


scores of children in camp who have no parents, 
and no one to take care of them at all. But for 
your timely donation, these must have suffered 
much. The articles sent for food for the sick are 
just what they need, as the government fur- 
nishes no delicacies. Iam sorry to say we have 
no lady teacher here now; I have had only one 
assistant at any time, and she is now sick, and 
expects to go North as soon as able. My school 
numbers about 300 in daily attendance, and I 
get along with them as best as I can. 
Very respectfully, 














C. P. Day, 
Teacher of the Contrabands. 
[The “ delicacies” sent for the sick were corn 
meal, oat meal, and rice. The Government ra- 
tions are biscuit and salt pork.] 
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For Friends’ Review. 











Communicated for Friends’ Review. EXTRAVAGANCE IN WOMEN’S DRESSES. 

[The following letter is inserted by request 
of the Women’s Aid Committee, with the hope 
that it will stimulate our friends, far and near, 


to contribute toward the relief of the sufferers. ] 







I herewith enclose a printed copy of a letter 
that has been extensively circulated in England 
and Ireland. 

The extravagant size and shape of women’s 
dresses at the present day is both humiliating 
and shocking. Weevery day see women sweep- 
ing the streets with costly silk, just as though 
the country was in the height of prosperity, and 
the ruling motive was to give employment to 
the silk weavers of Europe! Surely it is time 
for the moderate people of the day to cry out 
against this monstrous evil. B. T. 


To the Editor of the Northern Whig, [an English paper.} 


Smr,—A great deal has lately been said and 
written on the subject of extravagance in dress, 
in connection with the present absurd style of 
“fashion” in feminine attire, and the extra ex- 
penditure entailed thereby, which, in many 
families of the middle and lower rank# of society, 
must be felt to be a serious inconvenience, to 
say the least of it, and I think must often 
abridge their comforts in other respects. 

Besides vitiating the public taste by the mon- 
strosities in shape and figure which everywhere 
meet the view, and under which the fine contour 
of the female form is entirely lost, the annoy- 
ances which every day occur along our crowded 
thoroughfares, in our railway carriages, and other 
public vehicles—not only to the fair wearers of 
these inflated and ungraceful garments, but to 
those who come in contact with them—have 
long been the subject of remark. 

“The “ tyranny of fashion” reigns supreme; 
but, may it not be feared of some of her votaries 
that there is a danger of that sensitiveness and 
delicacy of feeling, which is so great an orna- 
ment of the female character, becoming some- 
what blunted by the annoyances just alluded to, 
as well as other accidents incidental to the wear- 
ing of such inflated eostumes ? 

The “ wild extravagance of dress,” as it has 











Camp Hamilton, Sept. 19th, 1862. 


Dear Friend,—Y our letter, together with the 
boxes, barrels and bale arrived the 2d inst., and 
at brother L.’s request I have consented to write 
to you, as Mr. Tyler and myself had the distri- 
bution of the articles already made. 

If you could have been in that camp of des- 
titution, and heard the fervent, “Thank you, 
massa,” as we gave out to those almost literally 
naked, I think you would have been well repaid 
for your efforts in their behalf. It came, too, 
just in time, as it had been quite cool for 
a day or two, and they had begun to feel more 
sensibly their destitution. 

The medicines are just what we need, as it is 
thought that the medicines sent in cans will an- 
swer in the place of wines very well. The Cin- 
chona pills work well in cases of fever and 
ague. I spend all the time I get in camp, re- 
lieving as far as possible the wants of the sick 
and destitute. We have not had time yet, to 
make arrangements for the making up of the 
articles sent, but hope to do so this week. The 
article sent for ticking will answer admirably. 
To be sure, the very generous supply of articles, 
made and unmade, sent by you is only a drop in 
the bucket. There are some 1400 more in camp, 
and more than half of the women and chil- 
dren need dresses and petticoats, and bonnets ; 
while men, women and children and all, need 
boots and shoes, and unless the North will fur- 
nish them, I fear they will suffer almost unto 
death this winter. But they have strong faith 
in the Lord, and are very patient in their suf- 
ferings. The garments already received we have 
given to the sick or infirm, mostly. There are 
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been called by a well-known writer, has also 
been held to be a serious impediment to marri- 
age, inasmuch as many young men of moderate 
means are frightened at the idea of uniting with 
and supplying the expenditure apparently re- 
quisite for the personal decoration of a young 
lady, who, however amiable she may otherwise 
appear, exhibits a penchent for attiring herself 
in the “ height of the fashion.” 

As this is a matter of considerable social im- 
portance, and in the discussion of which the 
Whig has taken a leading part, I send you the 
accompanying extract from the Art Journal for 
June as a contribution to the general stock of 
sentiment which has been elicited on the sub- 
ject, if you should’think proper to give it a place 
in your columns. It occurred to me when I 
read the article that it might be means of cor- 
recting the present vitiated taste, in some quar- 
ters, if more widely circulated. 

It is taken from a critique on a painting in 
the present Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
by Rankley, the style of whose paintings is thus 
characterised in the same journal :—“ Like the 
words of a thinking man, Mr. Rankley’s pic- 
tures have a weight and solidity of thought, 
combined with a quality of painting, which 
make them peculiarly the artist’s own.” The 
painting in question is further worthy of notice, 
as it relates to an interesting incident in the 
lives of two men who are now gone from among 
us, but who have both conferred lasting benefits 


on the community at large: the one by his com- 
manding mechan‘cal genius, the other by his en- 
lightened and practical liberality—George Ste- 
phenson, the engineer, and his early patron and 
friend, Edward Pease, of Darlington, who has 
been styled “ The Father of English Railways.” 


' Belfast, Sept. 30th, 1861. H. E. 


From the Art Journal for June, 1861. 


The subject of-this picture is simple enough. 
George Stephenson was employed, in early rail- 
way times, to survey for the Darlington and New- 
castle Railway, and the late Edward Pease, of 
Darlington, being one of the warmest and most 
enlightened supporters of the scheme, Stephen- 
son not unfrequently spent the evenings with 
him, after the day’s work was done. On one of 
these occasions he found the Misses Pease—two 
young Quaker ladies—working at embroidery; 
and, as Stephenson knew something of almost 
everything, he was quite au fait at such needle- 
work. He learned it, when’ acting as engine- 
man, working the pit-men’s button-holes by fire- 
light, at night; and he at once began to give 
the young ladies a lesson in that, as it appears, 
very useful accomplishment. Stephenson is 
represented as deeply interested in his effort, 
while the pupils look on, in— 


Manner gently firm and.nobly plain— 
types of modest simplicity and gentle becoming- 
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ness. The dress of these young ladies is one of 
the most striking parts of the picture, so differ- 
ent are they from all the other female figures in 
the exhibition ; and how much more charmingly 
simple it is difficult to describe fully in words. 
The Art Journal does not aspire to chronicle 
those tawdry vulgarities which, month by month, 
are heralded as “ Fashions,” and by which the 
fair sex, with devoted self-sacrifice, destroy, 
and make ridiculous, the last and most perfect 
forth-putting of creative power—the form of 
woman. But, without aspiring to that seat of 
power, we may be allowed to say that, for all the 
higher purposes of art, the plain dresses of these 
“plain Friends” are many times more beautiful 
and becoming than the absurdities which dis- 
figure so many other female forms in these rooms, 
and who’ seem little aware how much they de- 
tract from their womanly beauty by the “‘at- 
tractions” of fashion. Everywhere the com- 
plaint is, among artists, that the monstrosities 
of female attire are vitiating everything in 
modern art, public taste included, because it is 
impossible children can become alive to the 
forms and claims of beauty, whose mothers and 
nurses, through dress, delight in impersonating 
the goddess of ugliness, each for herself; and 
Mr. Rankley has done some service to art in re- 
calling the attention of artists and the public to 
the fact that simplicity of dress is the best 
adornment of female beauty. Mr. Pease, and the 
details of this picture, are also painted with that 
quiet power so conspicuous in this artist’s works; 
and there might be less unlikely speculations 
than a well directed effort to get this picture 
engraved. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 
BEFORE AND AFTER 1812. 


The charactor of Alexander, Emperor of Rus- 
sia, has been depicted in such widely differing 
colors, and that by well-informed and truth- 
loving writers, that it seems no easy matter ‘to 
arrive at just conclusions concerning him. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that he ap- 
peared, at different periods of his life, to be ani- 
mated by differing, nay, even directly opposing 
principles of action. Sufficient allowance has 
not been made for his peculiarities, both of dis- 
position and position—for the oriental fire and 
susceptibility to impression, which constituted 
him a highly impulsive being, and for the uncon- 
trolled power with which he was so early in- 
vested, and which left him free to execute what- 
ever he willed, and to will whatever either feel- 
ing or fancy might prompt. 

Gifted by nature with a warm and feeling 
heart, a temperament thoroughly tinctured with 
romance, a highly poetic taste, a singularly hand- 
some person, manners not only courtly but win- 
ning, Alexander would have been captivating as 
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a man: as an emperor he was irresistible. With 
a mind open to every impression, he was na- 
turally disposed to patronize whatever seemed 
‘lovely and of good report;” hence the readi- 
ness with which he promised aid, and often af- 
forded it. Hence, too, the zeal with which he 
furthered the efforts of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and his sincere desire for the 
spread of the Scriptures throughout his vast do- 
minions. But he was young, volatile, highly 
susceptible to all the seductions of pleasure, by 
which he was incessantly assailed, and which 
nothing but real heart-felt religion could have 
enabled him to resist. 

But God had other designs for his well-being, 
and he must be humbled before he could be 
truly great. Of this last and most important 
phase of his spiritual history, Alexander him- 
self gave account to Bishop Eylert during the 
Emperor’s last visit to Berlin, and the Prussian 
prelate has given it to the world in the following 
terms. 

The King of Prussia had caused to be erected 
on the Templow-Berg (near Berlin) a monu- 
ment commemorative of the national deliverance 
from French despotism, and the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1818, was the day appointed for its solemn 
consecration. 

Among the numerous and deeply interested 
spectators of the imposing ceremony was Alex- 
ander I. of Russia; and Bishop Eylert, in his 
capacity of Court Chaplain, gave the address, 
with which the Emperor was so much pleased 
that he solicited a copy of it, with the avowed 
intention of getting it translated for distribution 
among his own troops. The Bishop himself 
carried the address (as requested) to the Em- 
peror, and thus relates the conversation which 
then took place, and which candidly depicts the 
change of mind above alluded to: 

“*We had yesterday a beautifully solemn 
service,’ began the Emperor, ‘simple, as your 
king ever was, in all his doings; and yet, (like 
himself,) also full of deep thought and feeling. 
But, you spoke well, reverend sir, and your dis- 
course affected me much, especially when you 
said, Oh how truly, that, not to us, but to 
Him who governs the world, (and here Alexan- 
der looked upward with fervent reverence,) all 
praise and thanksgiving are due. At the mo- 
ment of our deliverance, indeed, this truth was 
felt and acknowledged by all ; and, ‘It is God’s 
doing’ was the general exclamation. But such 
is man: already has that feeling faded ; already 
the world begins to argue and dispute as to 
which army the greater share of merit in the 
victory belongs. Out upon the evil egotism 
which is ever prone to forget that all that is 
good emanates from God. On every occasion, 
whether public or private, it has been my care 
to declare my conviction that the whole of the 
mighty, world-affecting train of events was the 
work of God’s mercy and saving help ; and this 
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conviction is shared by the great majority of my 
people; and as it is of the utmost importance, 
in my eyes, to employ all suitable means to con- 
firm and strengthen this feeling, I have desired 
to get possession of your address, in which, to 
my great satisfaction, this sentiment is fully em- 
bodied, that I may have it translated into Russ, 
and distributed among my soldiery, to prove to 
them, at least, my firm belief that without God 
we can do nothing, but with him, and through 
him, all things conducive to the well-being of 
individuals or of nations.’ 

“ After a few remarks respecting the King of 
Prussia’s excellence and religious sincerity, the 
Emperor proceeded, ‘ Ah, yes! it is a great and 
glorious thing to be truly religious—not a 
to profess, and make a show of it to the world. 
But oh, how rare is real heart-felt religion! 
For by nature every man is an egotist—a self- 
seeker, pursuing nought but his own secret 
views, until he is changed, ay, regenerated by 
Christianity. And the worst is, men hide this, 
not only from others but from themselves, per- 
suading themselves that they are aiming to pro- 
mote the general weal, while, all the while, vani- 
ty, or ambition, or covetousness, or some other 
evil egotism, is the deep-seated, hidden spring ~ 
of all their actions. And this egotism cannot be 
dislodged by philosophy: nay, it is rather nour- 
ished by it; for philosophy fosters the pride of 
understanding, and in the same proportion as it 
leaves the heart empty and unimproved, does it 
fill the head wlth speculation and sophistry. 
Man, in short, up to the time when he submits 
himself to the humbling and painful operation 
of inward purification, is an unfathomable so- 
phist. One learns to know other men only by 
knowing one’s self, and so, only since Chris- 
tianity has become all in all to me, only since I 
have felt the subduing power of faith in my 
Redeemer, have I enjoyed peace of soul; and 
oh, how fervently do I thank God for the price- 
less boon !’ 

“These words were uttered in such a tone, 
and accompanied by a glance of such solemn 
earnestness, his hand pressing on his heart, that 
it was impossible to entertain a doubt of the 
speaker’s sincerity; it was plain to me, (con- 
tinues the relater,) that his soul spoke ; I felt, I 
saw it was so; and from that moment the idea 
of an imperial audience vanished, and the con- 
versation became to me, as doubtless it had from 
the first been to the Emperor, a frank inter- 
change of Christian feeling and sentiment. My 
heart was deeply moved, and after a moment's 
pause I said, ‘God hath placed your Majesty 
very-high in this world; but, immeasurabl 
above all the earthly greatness and glory whic 
he hath lent to you, is the by which you 
have been enabled to “believe with the heart, 
and confess with the tongue, unto salvation.” 
Now followed a moment of silence, during which 
the Emperor stood with his eyes fixed on the 
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floor; then looking up at me with mild serious- 
ness, he said, as he laid his hand on my shoul- 
der, and drew a long, deep sigh, ‘Oh, but I did 
not attain to it at once. Believe me, the way 
thereto was beset by many a conflict, harassed 
by many a doubt. The Empress Catherine was 
a wise, talented, and great woman, and her 
memory must long be cherished and honored in 
Russia’s history; but, as regards heart religion, 
the education at the St. Petersburg court fol- 
lowed the usual routine, viz., many words, little 
spirit, much outward ceremonial and regularity 
of observance; but the sacred essence of Chris- 
tianity remained hidden from us. I felt a crav- 
ing want in my soul, and a sort of indistinct 
foreboding of higher things floated on the sur- 
face of my mind, but I dispelled it by. pleasures 
and amusements, till it came back on me with a 
power I could not resist. Yes,’ exclaimed the 
Emperor, with true oriental fervor, and in a 
louder tone, ‘the Moscow conflagration flashed 
light into my soul. It was then that I learned to 
know God as revealed in the Scriptures, then 
that I understood, as I still understand his 
will and his law as myrule and my guide; and 
the resolve sprang up, and took root within me, 
to devote myself and the powers of my govern- 
ment wholly to the promotion of his cause in 
the world. From that time I have been a 
changed man, and the rescue of Europe from a 
destructive despotism was the appointed hour, 


the graciously selected instrument, chosen of 
God for my redemption from the spiritual bond- 
age of sin, and my introduction into the free- 
dom of Christ.’” 


(To be concluded.) 


Words cannot describe the minuteness of 
that care with which we believe every life to be 
overlooked and guarded by Him who has all 
power in Heaven and earth: placing me, per- 
haps, where I would not, and then showing me 
it had been well; denying me, or else taking 
away from me, something on which my heart 
was too much set, and then giving me some- 
thing else which, because less desired, was safer. 
Every morning let our prayer be “Lord lead 


If I stray, follow me into the desert 
and recall me.” 


——_-- +0 


HOW LONG. 


My God, it is not fretfulness 
That makes me say, “‘ How long?” 
It is not heaviness of heart 
That hinders me in song; 
Tis not despair of truth and right, 
Nor coward dread of wrong. 


But how can I, with such a hope 
Of glory and of home, 

With such a joy before my eyes, 
Not wish the time were come,— 

Of years the jubilee, of days 
The Sabbath and the sum? 
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These years, what ages they have been! 
This life, how long it seems! 

And how can I, in evil days, 
’*Mid unknown hills and streams, 

But sigh for those of home and heart, 
And visit them in dreams? 


Yet peace, my heart, and hush, my tongue; 
Be calm my troubled breast; 

Each restless hour is hastening on 
The everlasting rest : 

Thou knowest that the time thy God 
Appoints for thee is best. 


Let faith, not fear, nor fretfulness, 
Awake the cry, “‘ How long?” 

Let no faint-heartedness of soul 
Damp thy aspiring song: 

Right comes, truth dawns, the night departs 
Of error and of wrong.— Bonar. 


—_——~~68——____ 
A NEW YEAR HYMN. 
BY A. L. WARING. 


Sunlight of the heavenly day, 
Mighty to revive and cheer, 

Bless our yet untrodden way, 
Lead us through the entered year. 
Where the shades of death we see, 
Let thy living brightness be— 
Let it speed our lingering feet— 
Let it shine on all we meet. 

While before our chastened gaze, 
Earthly pleasures fade and fail, 

Thou, the light of all our days— 
Thou, our steadfast glory, hail! 


Forward, though the path be hid; 
Though we pass the lurking foe ; 

Though the sound of war forbid, 
Girt with gladness let us go. 
Bold in Thy protecting care, 
Strong to prove Thee faithful there ; 
Through the desert or the sea, 
On, to reign in life with Thee. 

Ah, with more than fearless heart, 
Homeward be our faces set ; 

Shew us, in our present part, 
Wealth we have not measured yet. 


Open Thou beneath our tread 
Springs the distance could not show ; 
From the holy Fountain-head, 
Let them rise where’er we go. 
Rather give us eyes to see— 
Love awake to love in Thee— 
Hearts that, trusting in Thy care, 
Find its traces everywhere. 
Teach us as we pass along, 
In the shining of Thy face, 
Many a sweet thanksgiving song, 
Even in a dreary place. 


While, with firm unyielding will, 

For the victor’s crown we strive, 
Gracious Saviour, keep us still 

To Thy gentlest signs alive— 

Where the stormy wind is heard, 

Quick to every tender word, 

And for all our journey’s length, 

Armed with meekness more than strength. 
In the shadow of thy hand, 

We can brave the uprooting gale, 
And a little child may stand 

Where the soldier’s heart would fail. 
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Oft a desolating blast 
Bears the seed of comfort too, 
And the patient soul at last 
Finds a garden where it blew; 
So, where nothing cheers our sight, 
Germs of love may spring to light, 
Bright mid earth’s oppressive shades, 
Fresh beside the leaf that fades. 
Let the precious seed abound— 
Make the tempest strong to bless, 
Strong to claim our thorny ground, 
For the fruits of holiness. 


Lord of all! we cannot know 
What our paths may yet unfold ; 

But the part that love would show— 
Wise to save us—Thou hast told. 
By cur hearts’ unmeasured price, 
By Thy life-long sacrifice— 
By Thy death to set us free, 
Lead us on to joy in Thee. 

On, to greet the perfect day, 
Blessed end of time and strife— 

On, through all the shining way, 
Brightness of our human life. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 25th 
ult. 


Encuaxp.—The news of the victories of the Union 
army in Maryland was received with much satisfac- 
tion by the friends of the North in Liverpool, and 
gave an impetus to the cotton market, which was 
checked by large arrivals of Surat cotton. A few 
representatives of London firms connected with the 
Manchester trade had met to examine the proposed 
substitute for cotton, and had signed a memorandum 
in favor of its length, strength and beauty, which, in 
their opinion, rendered it worthy ofthe careful study 
of practical men. Whether it can be successfully 
and economically manufactured, they left it for others 
to determine. This substitute is a marine plant 
known as the Bertrea Marinie, or common grass 
wrack. The Manchester Cotton supply, at its last 
annual meeting, took a hopeful view of the capacity 
of India to furnish the necessary supply, but denoun- 
ced the obstructive policy of the Indian government. 
The impeachment of Sir Charles Wood was called 
for. 

The steamer Lloyds had arrived at Liverpool with 
a cargo of cotton, having successfully run the block- 
ade of Charleston. At the time of her leaving that 
port three other steamers were loading with cotton, 
with the intention of running the blockade. 


France.—The French government has energetically 
protested against the capture of the ship La Manche, 


at New Orleans. Business in the French cotton 
manufacturing districts is more depressed than at 
any former period since the revolution of ’48. This 
depression, however, had greatly stimulated the 
woolen manufactures. 


Iraty.—Garibaldi, in a letter to the American Con- 
sul at Vienna declares his intention, on regaining 
his liberty and health, to fight for the American 
Union, “of which,” he says, “I ama citizen, and which 
is now fighting for universal liberty.” The editor of 
the Diritto, of Turin, has been sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment and to a fine of 2000 francs, for pub- 
lishing Garibaldi’s letter upon the affair of Aspro- 
monte. This has not, however, deterred the liberal 
journal from publishing the letter of Garibaldi’s 
officers to M. Ratazzi, which has excited much in- 
@iguation against the government. 
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Spam.—Great preparations were making in. the 
cities of Andalusia to welcome Queen Isabella on her 
tour to the south. In Malaga, besides the public 
festivities, about $8000 had been subscribed to be 
distributed among the charitable institutions and 
the aged indigent of the city. 


Prussta.—Prince Hohenlohe has been removed 
from the Presidency of the Ministry, and Besmark 
Schoenhausen appointed Minister of State, with the 
provisional Presidency of the Cabinet. 


Sweven.—A large Garibaldian meeting has been 
held in Stockholm, at which an address was enthu- 
siastically adopted expresssive of sympathy for Gari- 
baldi, and urging the speedy evacuation of Rome by 
the French. 


Sanpwica Istanps.—News from Honolulu to the 
13th ult., have been received. Prince Albert, the 
infant son of the King, died in 8th month last. The 
rice culture continued to excite much attention. 
The first whaler of the season had arrived at Hono- 
lulu from Kodlach, bringing but a poor report. 


Sours America.—Valparaiso dates are to the 2d 
ult., and from Callao to the 13th ult. 

The Peruvian Congress had disapproved of the 
loan contracted in London. 

Several modifications were to be made in the tariff 
laws of Chili, so as to allow a repeal of all export 
duties on metals. 

The attempted revolution in La Paz had failed. 

A vessel had arrived at Callao with 250 men, women 
and children from West Hebrides, whose labor for 
agricultural purposes was contracted for on the same 
principle as that of the Chinese. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz are to the 19th, 
and from the City of Mexico to the 13th ult. The 
French had taken possession of La Soledad, a place 
between Vera Cruz and Orizaba, and had garrisoned 
it, in order to secure communication between the two 
cities. Typhoid-fever was making great ravages in 
the Mexican army, and Gen. Zaragoza, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had died of the disease. Gen. 
Doblado had renounced his allegiance aad retired 
into the interior with 1000 men. He was said to be 
favorable to the French intervention. Gen. Lorencez, 
commander of the French army, had received a letter 
from the Emperor Napoleon saying that the honor of 
the French nation is involved in the struggle, and 
that all the resources needed for carrying it on should 
be furnished him. 


Catirornn1a.—Emigration from the southern coun- 
ties to the New Colorado mines continues, while 
Mexicans from Sonora are flocking thither in large 
numbers. A large prospecting party is fitting out to 
explore the various mountain districts. The wool 
product of the State, during the past year, was 
5,120,000 pounds. 


Orzcon.—The Oregon Legislature has passed an 
act requiring all parties having claims against the 
State to take an oath of allegiance before receiving 
payment. 


New Mexico.—Gen. Carrelton has arrived at Santa 
Fe, and assumed command of the department, vice 
Gen. Canby, who has been relieved of his command. 


Domestic.—The Solicitor of the Treasury has de- 
cided that all goods actually removed from the prem- 
ises where manufactured previous to the Ist ult. are 
exempt from taxation. 

Simeon Draper, of New York, has been appointed 
Provost Marshal General of the War Department, the 
new post created @ few days since. 

C. H. Hitchcock, State Geologist of Maine, has 
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written a letter to the Governor, stating that he has 
found, in Aroostook County, an inexhaustible mine 
of iron ore; the iron made from which is of great 
value for iron-plated vessels, being stronger and less 
penetrable by cannon-balls than that made from 
ordinary ores. 


A cartel for the general exchange of prisoners has 
been arranged between Gen. Dix, on the part of our 
Government, and Gen. Hill, on the part of the rebels. 
According to its provisions, all prisoners of war held 
by either party, including those taken on privateer 
vessels, shall be exchanged on equal terms; priva- 
teers to be placed on the footing of officers and men 
of the navy ; all prisoners of war to be discharged on 
parole within ten days after their capture, and to be 
transported, at the expense of the capturing party, 
to points mutually agreed upon. The surplus prison- 
ers are not to be permitted to discharge any of the 
duties usually performed by soldiers until regularly 
exchanged. Citizens held by either party on charges 
of disloyalty, or for any alleged civil offence, to be 
exchanged for citizens only ; and sutlers, teamsters, 
and other civilians in the actual service of either 
party, to be exchanged for persons in similar posi- 
tions. 

The western gunboat fleet has been transferred 
from the War to the Navy Department. 


President Lincoln left Washington on the 2d inst. 
on & Visit to Harper’s Ferry and its vicinity. He ex- 
amined the ruins of the railroad bridge and govern- 
ment buildings at Harper’s Ferry, visited Bolivar, 
Loudon and Maryland Heights, and rode over the 
Antietam battle-field. He reviewed Gen. Sumner’s 
army corps on the 2d, and the rest of the troops 
composing the Army of the Potomac, on the morning 
of the 4th, reaching Washington in the evening. 


The Military Commission, of which Gen. Hunter is 
President, is investigating the circumstances attend- 
ing the evacuation of Maryland Heights and the sur- 
render of Harper’s Ferry, and has summoned a great 
number of witnesses in the case 

All able-bodied negroes in Eastern North Carolina 
are being seized by order of the rebel Secretary of 
War, and carried into Virginia to work on the forti- 
fications. 

A joint resolution has been adopted by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature providing that no person shall be 
tried or imprisoned in that State for putting to death 
any person who may be found within its limits aiding 
in any way in giving effect to President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation. 

Gen. Butler has ordered all the citizens of New 
Orleans, male and female, to take the oath of alle- 
giance, on pain of imprisonment and confiscation of 
their property if they refuse to do so. 

The State Bank of Louisiana has closed all its 
branch establishments. 


Military Affairs—The guerilla bands, both above 
and below New Orleans, having become extremely 
harassing to the Federal vessels, Admiral Farragut 
has fitted out four sixteen-oared whaleboats, which 
cruize on both sides of the river, both day and night. 
These boats carry a boat howitzer and a full crew 
armed with bowie knives and Sharp’s rifles. 

The first Louisian free colored regiment is full, and 
is quartered in the Truro building. 

A rebel army, 40,000 strong, commanded by Gens. 
Price, Van Dorn and Lovell, attacked Gen. Rose- 
crans’ position at Corinth, on the morning of the 4th 
inst. Simultaneous attacks were made upon his 
right, centre and left. At one time his centre was 
penetrated, and the rebels forced their way into the 
heart of the town, but they were driven back at the 
point of the bayonet. The battle lasted ’till half-past 


eleven o’clock, when the rebels retreated towards 
the Hatchie river, leaving behind all their wounded, 
and between 700 and 1000 unwounded, who were 
taken prisoners. The loss on both sides was very 
great. Gen. Hackleman, of Indiana, was killed, and 
Gen. Oglesby dangerously wounded. He has since 
died. In the afternoon, Gen. Hurlbut crossed the 
Hatchie to cut off the retreat of the rebels, and Gen, 
Rosecrans started early the next morning in pursuit. 
Gens. Ord and Hurlbut svertook the rebels on the 
5th, and, after seven hours of hard fighting, drove 
them back across the Hatchie towards Corinth, where 
they were met by Gen. Rosecrans and totally routed. 
Many prisoners and a large number of arms have 
been _— Further particulars have not been re- 
ceived. 


Gen. George W. Morgan, in command at Cumber- 
land Gap, evacuated that position on the night of 
the 17th ult., and arrived at Greenupsburg, Ky., on 
the 3d instant, with his whole force of 10,000 men, 
bringing off safely 400 wagons and all the guns ex- 
cept four, which were too heavy for transportation. 
The retreat was the most arduous and hazardous of 
the war, his army being constantly threatened by 
the rebel cavalry, obliged to subsist for several days 
on corn taken from the fields, and almost entirely 
destitute of hats or shoes. The men bore the hard- 
ships and privations of their march with the greatest 
fortitude, and marched twenty hours a day for three 
successive days. Greenupsburg is on the Ohio river, 
15 miles above Portsmouth, Ohio. 


A number of skirmishes have taken place in Ken- 
tucky within the past week; one, on the Ist inst., at 
Floyd’s Fork, resulting in the repulse of the rebels; 
another, on the Bardstown road, with a similar re- 
sult; and one, on the 3d, a few miles from Louis- 
ville, in which the Union troops were obliged to 
retreat. A party of rebels at Russellville, and an- 
other at Glasgow, were routed on the 4th. Bards- 
town, Shelbyville and Frankfort have been evacuated 
by the rebels. 


A dispatch from Col. Sibley states that a party of 
friendly Indians, who had separated from the Crows, 
had brought with them ninety-one white prisoners, 
whom they had been instrumental in releasing from 
the Crows. Col. Sibley is arresting all the Indians 
suspected of having participated in the outrages on 
the frontier, and will execute on the spot all who are 
found guilty. 

Advices from Greencastle, Mo., state that all the 
rebel Texas troops are to return home, in conse- 
quence of the Union victories in that State. These 
troops are about 2000 in number. 


There has been considerable skirmishing in Mis- 
souri within the past week, but with no important 
result. 

On the morning of the 4th instant, Gen. Schofield 
advanced wpon the rebels at Newtonia, a small town 
fifty-four miles southwest of Springfield, and routed 
and scattered them after a fight of two hours. 


The railroad bridge at Hirper’s Ferry has been 
completed, and large bodies of troops, with munitions 
of war and army stores, have passed ever it into 
Virginia. 

The reports in regard to the position of the rebel 
army are contradictory and unreliable. According 
to some of these, they are entrenching themselves at 
Martinsburg and Winchester ; while other statements 
represent them as falling back towards Richmond. 


Scouts, sent by Gen. Sigel to Thoroughfare Gap, 
report the main body of the rebels in force in Win- 
chester, and that they found none east of the moun- 
tains. Their wagon trains bad been sent to Staunton, 
and their cattle to Mt. Jackson. 





